round his neck. His motive in acting thus is that he hopes
that in this disguise he may be able to penetrate to where
Leyla is. His hope is so far fulfilled; the old woman leads
him about the country, collecting money from the people,
till they come to where the beloved's parents dwell. But
here Mejnun falls down before the tent-door, wailing and
crying, and his madness increases upon him so that he leaps
up and breaks his chains. Leyla's father and mother come
out to look on him; they pity his sad plight, but he is
oblivious of their presence, and so they turn back and
leave him.

The story now returns to Leyla. When this lady hears of
the defeat of her clansmen at thehandsofNevfel she rejoices,
seeing therein a near prospect of union with her beloved
Mejnun. But her joy is short-lived; her father comes before
her and tells her that he has settled the madman's business
by inducing Nevfel to withdraw from him his protection.
This plunges Leyla into grief, though she dare not disclose
her sorrow till her father has departed. Now suitors, attracted
by the fame of her beauty, begin to flock from many lands;
but her jealous father inclines to none of them. Ibn-us-Selam
gets word of these doings and determines to prosecute his
suit. He sets out with a cavalcade for Leyla's country, and
when he has arrived within one or two days' march, he sends
forward an ambassador with rich gifts to urge his claim.
Leyla's father gives his consent. The lady is then wedded
against her will and without her consent to Ibn-us-Selam,
who proudly takes her off with him. But the first time that
he seeks to caress her, Leyla slaps him violently on the face
and swears that if ever again he attempt such a thing, she
will kill either him or herself, for if the gardener may not
eat the fruit of the garden, neither may every crow. This
shows Ibn-us-Selam that his wife is in love with another;